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THE IMPERIAL TOURISTS. 





Tour of Their Imperial Highnesses the 
Archdukes John and Lewis of Austria. 
(Continued.) 

Beechwood, Woburn, Leicester, Beau- 
desert—We saw a great many various 
machines. A sowing machine, which 
is like those at Hofwyl, with this dif- 
ference, that in the front a little plough- 
share is applied, with two projections 
(oreillons) between which the seed falls : 
the cylinder, which passes over the 
furrow, presses down the earth over 
the seed, and at the same time makes a 
new furrow. The sowing machine is 
fixed to the cylinder, and both are 
drawn by the same horse. Another 
machine, for sowing turnips, appeared 
to us remarkably ingenious, on account 
of its simplicity. It consists of a 
wooden chest, lined with tin, which 
has holes pierced in it, and is fixed upon 
wheels, two or three feet high. An 
iron bar, passing through the chest, is 
put in motion by the wheels them- 
selves ; to the iron bar wooden rollers 
are fixed, provided with brushes, which, 
turning with the bar, keep the holes 
open, and hinder them from being 
stopped up. 

We saw a very large and convenient 
rake for gathering up the oats and 
barley when mowed down: it consists 
of a piece of wood two toises (twelve 
feet) long, furnished with iron teeth 
and a handle: a horse is yoked to it, 
and it is drawn over the corn; in this 
manner the rake gathers up the harvest 
with great rapidity. ; 

The machine invented for turning 
the hay, appeared to us very ingenious ; 
it seemed perfectly to answer its pur- 
pose, and at the same time to save 
much manual labour. It is fixed upon 
two wheels joined by an axle, twenty- 
two feet long; two pieces of wood, in 
which the axle turns, join in an angle 
towards the pole; the latter has in its 
fore part a little wheel: a mechanical 
power is fitted to the axle: two rings 
are fixed to the smallest wheel of 
this mechanical power: and, lastly, to 
the rings four laths, under which there 
' are springs, which give way when 
they strike against stones: the laths 
are furnished with teeth, six inches 
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distant from each other. This machine 
is drawn by two horses, and driven over 
the swath to turn it. That the hay may 
not hang to the axle, and impede the 
motion of the machine, a piece of 
flannel is hung over the axle to brush 
off the hay. 

Sir John Sebright possesses a flock 
of a thousand sheep. They are partly 
Merinos, and partly of the English 
breed. As his principal object is di- 
rected to fattening, he prefers the latter, 
which possess, in this respect, advan- 
tages over the Merinos.* 

We passed the evening in agreeable 
conversation. ‘The worthy Baronet’s 
eldest daughter, who is very fond of 
chemistry, shewed us an experiment of 
Wollaston, which has since been pub- 
lished, but was then new to us: name- 
ly, that of a little galvanic battery, con- 
tained in a thimble, which is able to 
make a wire of platina red hot. 

We saw so many things at Beech- 
wood, that it was impossible for us to 
take notes of every thing; but Sir 
John politely promised to visit us 
after our return to London, when the 
very important notices, which we had 
collected at his seat, should receive a 
complete supplement. We made, be- 
sides, the best use of the time that we 
were able to pass in his company, so 
that we learned far more from him, 
than it would have been possible to 
collect elsewhere in the same time. He 
is the true model of an English gentle- 
man: his mind is highly cultivated by 
travelling ; he understands hoth French 
and German, and converses on various 
subjects in an agreeable and instructive 
manner. 

The seat of the Duke of Bedford at 
Woburn, where we arrived on the 5th 
of November, is, with its park and 
gardens, one of the most beautiful re- 
sidences in England. Whatever makes 
the British country seats agreeable and 
delightful, is found here in the greatest 
perfection. We saw an extensive and 
well chosen library; we examined with 
much pleasure a valuable collection of 
fine paintings ; among which we par- 
ticularly remarked many by Vandyke, 





*The above remarks prove how accurately 
these Princes observed our most useful mechani- 
cal inventions.—Epitor. 





and the portrait of Anna Bullen, by 
Holbein. In the anti-room is a bust 
of Napoleon of Carrara marble. 

In walking through the Duke of Bed- 
ford’s garden, we were struck with the 
remarkable beauty of a large orangery. 
In the middle of it are eight columns 
of white marble; they surround a large 
vase, adorned with bas-reliefs, and 
several smaller marble vases. In a 
niche’ stands a cast of the Apollo Bel- 
videre. At the end of the orangery is 
a temple, supported by four columns of 
the Ionic order, which is sacred to the 
memory of the late Duke of Bedford, 
brother to the present duke. Within 
is a cabinet, with a gilded ceiling, in 
which are placed the busts of Fox, and 
of his friends, the Lords + Fitzpatrick, 
Lauderdale, Robert Spencer, Grey, 
Holland, and Harvey.{ A Chinese pa- 
vilion is adorned with furnitute and 
vessels from China and Japan ; and a 
menagerie contains many rare animals, 
We have not seen any where a park so 
well stocked with deer as that of Wo- 
burn. These pretty creatures are so 
tame, that they come up to the very 
windows of the chateau. 

The farm is at the distance of half a 
mile from the house, and, including all 
its dependencies, looks like a little 
village. Many remarkable things are 
to be seen here; among which is a 
steam engine, which puts in motion a 
machine for threshing corn, and two 
mills. The manner in which the mo- 
tion is produced by the steam engine, 
is extremely ingenious; but a .clear 
idea of it cannot be given without a 
drawing. a 

The present duke is brother to him 
who is so well known as an icul- 
turist, and who also erected all the 
buildings on this fine estate. During 
his life, agricultural pursuits were 
carried on here with great activity. The 
time of sheep-shearing, about the 
middle of June, was observed as a rural 
festival, at which three or four hundred 
persons were present. 

The country through which you 
travel after leaving Woburn, is rather 
monotonous, though well cultivated ; 
but as soon as you get into the county 





+ General —EpiTor. 
¢ We do not know who this is—EpiTor. 
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of Leicester, the country and the culti- 


vation —— In the hightr pens 
on pee ihe diohdahge Of het 

of enttle is the ener 
wie of sade’. 


On the 6th we arrived at Leicester. 
The, houses are built of bright red 
bricks, and eovered with slates, which 
has a very neat appearance. Wilson's 
fountdery was the first manufactory that 
we snw in this town. It produces only 
machines, aid other curious things: 
The horizontal wittdmills, for which 
Wilson has a patent, are uncommonly 
beautiful. 

The manufactory of Mr. Kelly, fot 
knitting-Wwork, is very considerable. A 
steam engine puts in motion fourteen 
large looms. By this means this ma‘ 
nufactory is able to furnish for foaré 
teen shillings, the sume goods which 
formerly ¢ost forty. The prodace of 
the establisimtent is very considerable. 
They Sell every week séven or eight | 
handred dozen of braces (bretelles). A 
quantity of these goods goes to America. 

Near ‘Ashley we saw the first iron 
rail-road. The waggons used on these 
reads, have four small low light wheels, 
of cast iton. On these four wheels 
stands a sqtare kind of chest. The, 
Waggon is drawn by one horse.* 

On the 7th we arrived at Beaudesert, ; 
a fine seat belonging to the Marquis 
Anglesea. During our stay there, we | 
were enabled to form an idea of the | 
mode of living of the rich English | 
lafidowners. Before nine o'clock ih, 
the morning, mobody is to be seen. At, 
ten, the company assemble in the draw: | 
ing room, Where ‘an ample breakfast is 
provided, which consists of tea, bread. 

d butter, toast, eggs, cutlets, &e.. 

is breakfast lasts an hour: then the 
company separate, and every one em: ; 

loys or aniuses ‘hiiuself, as he thinks, 
fit, till dinner, which is served up at. 
six or seven o'clock. Half an hour 
before dinner, the company mect ih, 
the library or drawing-room. In the, 
morning the gentlemen may appear ih; 
boots; but in the evening thcy must be. 
dressed as in town. ic ladies tob. 


"ie a full dressed. 
dintiér consists of every thing, 


that a good kitchen ‘can afford. The 
table service is very handsome ; 3 ofteh 





you -are-served in silver ll Aftdr, 
We do nitit'Khow how tis w 

whieh ‘wa inks: 
‘roadie One horse “draws teh or mare Wagga. + 
Epitor. 








the soup, cold pitach is presented : 
after tis, custom fequitts that youl 
w } téké @ glass Of ~ vay = acedtding to 
choice of the of the house; and 
drink her health. Afterwartls, when 
you wish to drink, it is the custom to 
imvite acquaintanee, or these who sit 
next you; to join you. Every body 
helps to the dish that stands before 
him: At the dessert, the ladies with- 
draw, the servants are dismissed, and 
the claret bottle begins to circulate 
from the left hand. After that, the 
gentlemen go te the ladies in the 
drawing-room, or imto the library, 
enter into conversation, and every one 
feaves the company when he thinks 


reyfer. 

Riding and hunting are the principal 
diversions. Im the first the ladies take 
a great share. The fox-chace, with 
dogs, is rather a dangerous pleasure, 
because you are ubliged to leap yout 
horse over hedges and ditches. They 
aizo hunt hares. The dogs are ex+ 
twemely well broke, aad the fowling 
pieces excellent. 

As every rich landowner passes 4 | 
part of the winter in the country, Tela¢ 
tions and neighbours meet together, 
and the company is nunrerous cnough | 
to supply the place of the circles in| 
town. ‘The prevailing ton is pleasing, | 
free, but strictly decorous; and the 
hospitality and politeness that you meet | 
with here, must afford pleasure to every | 
one who is capable of appreciating theit 
value. 

Lhe arrangement and furniture off 
the rooms are extremely convenient. If, 
these country seats you find every | 
‘thing combined that can tend to the} 
material,‘or the intellectual enjoyment’: 
of fife. The intercourse with the | 
ladies, who in general .possess much; 
and various knowledge, and often mort 
than ‘the ‘men, ‘affords all that you cah 
wish. If to this be added the per 
fectly ufconstrained mode of living, it] 
is easy to conecive the charms of | 
country life; and it seems very natural ] 
that the English nobility and gentr) | i} 
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should reside in the metropolis only 
luring the sittings of parliaincnt. 


since dahtei bait 
REVIEW OF NEW BOCKS. 
ne 


Personal Narfttive of Travels to the 
Equinoctial Regions of the New Coniti- 
nent, déring ‘the years 17991804. 
By Atexunder de 





Humboldt and] ter 


Aimé Bonpland, &c. vol. iii. 8vo. 
pp. 875. paste pe lerey, Be. &e. 
Wne fitetary and world will, 
we are sure, rejoice with Us in the ap- 
péatance of another voluaie of this 
highly interesting narrative: To those 
who have not perused the preceding 
publications of these distinguished tra- 
vellers, we may say that their zeal and 
intelligence are not te be surpassed ; 
and to those whe kave enjoyed that 
gratification, we shall content ourselves 
with stating, that the present volume is 
in no respect inferior to any which have 
gone before. We might sometimes 
wish for compression, but are pgever 

fatigued. 

The region of New Andalusia, Cu- 
mana, and the Oaraceas, the explore- 
tion of which furnishes matter for 
the work, affords it peculiar claims 
to notice, at a monrent when political 
events. of so great importance are 
acting upon this theatre. Intending, 
therefore, te devote more than one 
Number to the examination of its con- 
teuts, we shall proceed directly to our 
task, and fellow the thread of the nar- 
rative, in bringmg our readers ac- 
quainted with its most striking fea- 
tures. 

Our travellers penetrated into the 


Nutterior of the missions * of the Chayma 


dadians in Andalusia, 

‘* A country studded with forests; and 
visited a convent surrounded by palm’ trees 
and arborescent fern, situate in a narrow 
valley, where we felt the enjoymeézt of a 
col atid delicious clinate, fn the centre of 
‘the ‘tortid zone. The surrounding toun- 
tains vontain caverns, haunted by tlrousands 
of nocturnal birds ; and, what affects the 
q imagination more than all the wonders of 
the physical world, we find beyond these 
mountains a people so lately nomade, and 
still néatly in a state of rrteh savage 
Withdut ‘being barbutous, arid stupid rather 
from ignorance than Tong Pudéntss. - + « 

* When a ‘traveller, afrivell ‘from 
‘Burape, penetrates ‘for the first time into 
the forests of South Anrerica, Nature pre- 
sents -herself to him under an unexpected 
aspect. The objects that surroupd bin 
‘Fecal but fecbly these piecures which cele- 
writers liave tractd ‘on’ bend Patiks’ of 


* Missions are’sinall communities of ‘the wan- 
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the Mississippi, in Florida, and in other tem- 
perate regions of the New World. He feels 
at every step, tliat he is not on the confines, 
but in the centre of the torrid zone; not 
in one of the West India Islands, but on a 
vast continent, where every thing is gigan- 
tic, the mountains, the rivers, al the mass 
of vegetation. - - ~ - - It might be said, 
that the earth, overloaded with plants, does 
not allow them space enough to unfold 
themselves. The trunks of the trees are 
every where concealed under a thick carpet 
of verdure; and if we carefully transplanted 
the orchidez tle pipers, and the pothos, 
which a single courbaril, or American fig- 
tree (ficus gigantea) nourishes, we should 
cover a vast extent of ground. By this sin- 
ar assemblage, the forests, as well as the 
anks of thé rocks and mountains, enlarge 
the domains of organic nature. The same 
lianas as creep on the ground, reach the 
tops of thé trees, and pass from one to an- 
other at the heiglit of more than a hundred 
fect.” 

They walked for hours under these 
majesti¢: arcades, and in groves where 
the pendé..t bottle-sliaped’ nests of the 
oriolé hung like artificial ornaments to 
tlie lower branclies, while the song of 
that bird mingled with the harsh notes 
of flocks of parrots;.and the dissonant 
cries of mataws; which‘ouiily fly in pairs, 
sometimes composing altogether a con 
cért loud eiivugh to drown even the 
thundering noise of the niountain tor- 
rent. Proceeding onward, they reached 
the small village of San Fernando. 

“ This'was: the first mission we saw in 
America. The houses, or rather the huts, 
of the Ghayma Indians, separated from each 
other, are not surrounded by gardens. The 
streets, which are wide cal very straight, 
cross each other at right angles. The walls, 
which are very thin and slight, are made of 
clay, strengthened by lianas. The unifor- 
mity of. this construetion, the grave and 
taciturn air of. the inhabitants; and the ex- 
treme neatness that reigns throughout their 
habitations,. reminded us of the establish- 
ments of the Moravian brethren. Every 
Indian family cultivates at some distance 
from the village, besides its own garden, 
the conuco of the community. In this. the 
adults of eaelt sex work one hour in: the 
morning, and one in thie evening. In the 
missions nearest. the coast, the garden of 
the community is generally a sugar or in- 
digo plantation, ‘ie the direction of the 
Missionary ; and the produce of which, were 
the law strictly observed, can be employed 
only for the support of the church, and the 
purchase’of the sacerdotal ornaments. The 
great square of San Fernando, in the centre 
of the valeges contains the chiirch, the 
dwelling of the missionary, and that humble 
edifice; which is pompously called the king’s 
house, Casa del Rey. This is a real cara- 
vanserai, destined te lodge travellers ; and, 
as we often experienced, infinitely valuable 
im @ countty where the 


name of an inn is 
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stillunknown. The Casas del Rey are to be 
found in all the Spanish colonies, and may be 
deemed an imitation of tlie tamdoes of Peru, 
established according to the laws of Manco 
Capac.” 

The missionary of San Fernando re- 
ceived them kindly, as they were fur- 
nished with proper Canonical letters of 
recominendation. He was a true sample 
of monastic sensuality; very curious 
about the news of battles and sieges in 
Europe; but miuch more interested in 
the killing of a cow, which was to take 
place the next morning, to furnish him 
with what he called the most incom- 
parable enjoyment of life, the means of 
eating good beef (carne de vacca.) The 
price of the animal was only seven 
piastres, and the mode of slaughtering 
it barbarous in the extreme: it is done 
by ham-stringing, and then plunging 
a large knife into the vertebre of the 
neck: in twenty minutes after which 
operation, eight Chayma Indians cut 
the carcase completely up into- small 
pieces. It may be noted, as a charac- 
teristic trait, that on the same day, the 
friar paid a soldier eighteen piastres 
for having succeeded, after many fruit- 
less attempts, in bleeding him in the 
foot. 

As San Fernando is a sample of the 
multitude of other missions, we may 
observe, that it consists of a hundred 
families, and that the population is in- 
creased by the custom of early mar- 
riages, at the age of thirteen or fourteen. 
The government of these parishes is 
very complicated; consisting of go- 
vernor, major alguazils, and militia 
commanders, who are all copper co- 
loured natives. ‘The militia is composed 
of companies of archers, who are trained 
to shoot at butts, and have colonels, 
&c. like regulars—a‘ curious anomaly 
under a purely monastic system. 

Near San Fernando is the village of 
Arenas, where the following singular 
story is related, which we chuse to give 
in the author’s own words, rather than 
risk our credit by an abridgment. It 
relates to one Francisco Lozano, a 
white man, descended from Europeans. 

‘« This man has suckled a child with his 
own milk. The mother having fallen sick, 
the father, to quiet the infant, took it into 
his bed, and pressed it to his bosom. 
Lozano, then 32 years of age, had never 
remarked, till that day, that he had milk : 
but the irritation of the nipple, sucked by 
the child, caused the accumulation of that 
liquid. The milk was thick and very sweet. 

e father, astonished at the increased 
size of his breast, suckled his child two or 
three times a-day during five months, - - - 
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The child had no other nourishment than 





the milk of his fatlier. Lozano, who was 
not at Areias during our journey i the 
missions, came to us at Cuimana. He 


as 
accompanied by his soi, Who was then 
about 13 or 14 years of age. Mr. Bon- 


"sea examined With atténtion tlie father’s 
jreast, and found it wrinkled like those of 
women who have given suck. He observed 
that the left breast in particiilar was much 
enlarged ; which Lozano explained to us 
from the circumstance that the two breasts 
did not furnish milk in the sanie abtind- 
ance.” 


This curious physiologi¢al plieno- 
menon M. dé Humboldt argues upon 
at some length, and quotes séveral ex- 
amples of males of the huthaii species, 
us well as animals, producing a secre- 
tion of milk at the bréast, which we 
are the more inclined: to credit, from: 
having been eye-witness of the fact, in 
a Seotish Highlander, employed in the 
labours of harvest in a southern county. 
M. de H. instances the lower order of 
Russian peasants, as offering frequent 
examples of the same kind. But it 
does not appear that the quaiitity of 
this secretion is often sufficient for the 
purpose liere attested; nor are we sure 
that the quality deserves the name as- 
cribed to it. In the case we have cited, 
the liquid had more’ of a mucous than 
lacteal appearance; and we caimot 
flatter otir sex with the hope’of agree~ 
ably rendering the most lovely of fe- 
male and maternal duties a sinecure: 

The next stage of our travellers: was 
Cumanacoa, seven leagues from Cu- 
mana, and a place of 2300 inhabitants, 
having quadrupled in the last’ sixty 
years. It is a strange circumstance, 
that while it scarcely ever rains-at ‘Cu- 
mana, there are annually seveti' months’ 
of wintry weather at Cumandeoa; which 
is 104 toises above the level of the sea. 
The thermometer kept at from18. 5°. to 
20°. Tobacco, of a fine aromatic kind, 
the same as the Virginia, is much culti- 
vated,—the monopoly of which is odious ' 
in itself, and most oppressively and in- 
solently enforced upon the people ;— 
no mean cause of the insurrection in 
the province. 

The amazing fertility of the tropical 
régions may be conceived from the'his+ 
tory of the cultiire of this/plant. 

“* The seed is sowed in the ground, 
at the beginning of Sepreertiet sf thou h 
sometimes not till the month’of December, 
—_ Pes favourable. _ the pe iron 

e cotyledons appear ‘on ; 
and keyed shat phen arne with large 
leaves of heliconia or -plantain, to shelter 
them from the direetvaction of the sun. 
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Great care also is taken to destroy the 
weeds, which, between the bh ia spring 
up with astonishing aon’ f e tobacco 
is transplanted into a rich and _well-pre- 

ed d, a month or two after it has 
risen the seed. The plants are dis- 
posed in regular rows, three or four feet 
distant from each other. Care is taken to 
weed them often, and the principal stalk is 
several times topped, till greenish blue 
spots indicate to the cultivator the maturity 
of the leaves. They to gather them 
in the fourth month, and this first gather- 
ing generally terminates in the space of a 
few days. In good years the cultivators 
cut the plant when it is only four feet high ; 
and the shoot which springs from the root, 
throws out new leaves with such rapidity, 
that they may be gathered on the thirteenth 
or fourteenth day. These last have the cel- 
lular texture very much extended; and 
they contain more water, more albumen, 
oa. less of that acrid, volatile principle, 
which is but little soluble in water, a in 
whieh the stimulant property of tobacco 
seems to reside.” 

After being gathered, the leaves are 
suspended by threads of cocuiza (the 
American agave), their ribs are taken 
out, and they are twisted into cords. 
Were the culture and trade free, Cu- 
mana might almost furnish Europe 
with this commodity, so valuable as a 
branch of trade. Indigo is also pro- 
duced here: there are in all four spe- 
cies of plants which furnish this article 
of commerce. 

Jaguar tigers are found in this dis- 
trict, of the immense size of six feet in 
length. They are so strong as to be 
ab:le to drag off a horse, and so amaz- 





ing!y fierce that they not only do not] 


flee fronr men, but will even leap into 
the waters of the Oronoko to attack the 
Indians in their canoes. 
Our space forbids us to enter at pre- 
sent into any of the geological matter 
. 8@ copiously handled in the portion of 
the volume which we have analyzed ; 
mor can we even visit the volcanic, or 
vather meteoric, districts of Cuchivano, 
wh ich .afforded so much food for re- 
sear ch to the travellers. In these parts 
the sug. r-cane, and cotton, and coffee- 
tree flow, ish; wild silk (seda silvestre) 
is found s, pended from the branches ; 
the most | autiful woods for turnery, 
unknown to Europe, abound ; and every 
thing bespea. *s the bounty of nature, 
save only man » who knows not how to 
convert into » ‘s¢fulness the blessings 
which surround him. 

The contrast h. %¢ afforded to Green- 
land, as described , ‘2 4 succeeding page, 
is well worthy th ¢ contemplation of 
every reflecting mine *’ 


Investig ation of the cause of Easter 1818 
being appointed to be celebrated on a 
wrong day, &c. &c. By a Member of 
the University of Oxford. pp. 20. 


This little pamphlet demonstrates what 
is proposed in its title; namely, that 
Easter, in the present year, is erro- 
neously appointed for a date one week 
earlier than that on which it really falls ; 
and that, from the existing system 
of chronological computation, much 
greater errors must ensue in the ob- 
servance of the fasts and festivals of 
the Christian church. We need not 
say that so grave a matter so lucidly 
brought forward, merits the best atten- 
tion of the public, and of the legislature. 
At an era so enlightened, it is a shame 
to continue in error; and an error in 
science is peculiarly unworthy of an 
age claiming all the scientific intelli- 
gence of that in which we live. 

It is evident that the reform of the 
Nicene mode of calculating time by the 
lunar cycle of nineteen years, adjusted 
to asolar cycle, in which six hours were 
substituted for 5" 48° 57” in every 
year, though it approximated more 
nearly to accuracy, was still incorrect ; 
and as very minute discrepancies. being 
repeated, through the lapse of cen- 
turies, at length constitute a serious 
portion of time, it seems equally clear 
that the error in the Gregorian period, 
or new style, has now reached a quan- 
tum sufficient to cause the wrong ap- 
pointment of the ensuing Easter. 

The mistake arises from all the ec- 
clesiastical tables laying down the full- 
moon for the twenty-first of March next, 
instead of the true time, by astrono- 
mical calculation, at 44 minutes past 
2 p.m. on the twenty-second, which is 
a Sunday; and as the Church directs, 
that ‘‘ Easter Day, (on which the rest 
of the Moveable Feasts and Holidays 
depend) is always to be the first Sunday 
after the full moon, which happens upon 
or next after, the 2lst day of March; 
and if the full moon happens on a 
Sunday, Easter-day is the Sunday 
after ;’’ it consequently happens, that 
Easter Sunday is fixed for the very day 
of the full moon, which ought to have 
indicated it for the ensuing Sunday, ac- 
cording to the church rule, had the 
calculation been correct, as it is de- 
fective. 

Proposals for forming an infallible 
table, and several other points alluded 
to, deserve consideration; but we have 
said enough to attract notice to this 
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publication, and to say more would be 
misplaced, since the work itself is so 
completely within the reach of all 
readers. 





Account or GReEeNLanp. From a 
Journal of a Voyage to Greenland, 
and of a seven-years Residence between 
the 60th and 77th degrees of north 
latitude. By Carl Ludwig Metzler 
Gieseke, a native of Augsburg, and 
now Professor of Mineralogy at 
Dublin. 


Gieseke left Copenhagen on the 19th of April 
1806, on board his majesty’s Greenland 
ship the Frihling (the Spring), Captain 
Kettelsen, and arrived on the 31st of May, 
in the colony of Friederich’s Haab (Fre- 
derick’s Hope). He travelled along the whole 
coast, from Cape Favvel (Farewell) to the 
most northern Fisblink (from 60° to 79°) 
Vierwohl: \eft Greenland on the J6th of 
August, 1813, and arrived on the 19th of 
September at Leith, in Scotland. His 
winters’ abode in Greenland, was three 
winters at Gedt Haab (Good Hope) in 65°, 
three winters at Godhave (Good Garden) 
on Disko Island, in 70°, and one winter at 
Omenak, in 73°. The maximum of the 
winter’s cold, was the freezing of quick- 
silver; that of the summer heat, 24° of 
Reaumur. The immense glacier, which 
traverses the country from north to south, 
cuts it, as may be said, in two halves, 
and by its astonishing clefts and abysses, 
baffles every attempt to cross the couatry, 
from the west to the east coast. This 
glacier is in many places about 100 fathoms 
thick, and in many parts of the coast, ex- 
tends, becoming gradually flatter, down to 
the sea; by it are formed the marine ca- 
verns at Ghares-sctk, Inglorspit, which 
present picturesque views. 

The country affords the botanists only 
alpine plants, mosses, and lichens. . Nu 
tree rears its head; the dwarf birch, and 
the arctic willows (salix reticulata, myrrhi- 
nites sal.) creep with difficulty, seeking 
protection from the wind and cold_be- 
tween broken fragments of stone. Only 
the Greenlander can eat the leaves and roots 
of the rhodiola rosea, the knots of the poly- 
gonum viviparum, the flowers and leaves 
of the saxifraga oppositifolia. But the 
European, when pressed by hunger, eats 
with him the oxalis, the angelica, the coch- 
learia, the vaccinium uliginosum, and the 
vaccinium myrtillus.* e natives, bowed 
down by the severity of the climate, do 
not attain longevity; 50 years is a very 
great age among thee: They belong to 
the Mongel race; the women have, on 
an average, only three or four children; 
but they bear with great ease. The 
natives are of a yellowish complexion, 
have black, thick, stiff hair; their lips are 





* The Pie has, for these two last, Rausch- 
beere, and Blaubeere ; we believe they are the 
bilberry, or whortleberry, perhaps the cranberry. 
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thick, their eyes jet-black and small, but 
penetrating. Their hands and feet are 
small, and well shaped. Their stature 
seldom exceeds five feet; the women are 
not perceptibly shorter, and as strong, be- 
ing hardened by labour: for they cover 
boats, build houses, assist in the fishery 
near home, and do all kinds of work, ex- 
cept such as is more remote. Except very 
long hair (Gieseke saw women whose hair 
was three ells (about six feet) long) they 
have no beauty in any respect, not even a 
good shape ; and they lose the freshness of 
youth in their first childbed. 

They always live as near as possible to 
the strand, because the cold is there more 
moderate, and for the sake of catching seals. 
Except their dogs, they have no cattle; 
these dogs, which serve them for horses 
and beasts of burden, live on the refuse of 
fish, which they find on the coast, and often 
on the alga marina. They are wild and 
savage, attack snag are faithful to 
their masters, but ill tempered, and never 
caressing. The sea-shore is throughout 
rocky and full of cliffs; no proper meadows 
between, but turf moor, a soil covered with 
sour grass, which every where sinks in; but 
there is moss enough, and on the rocks 
a Lo quantity of lichens, of various 
and beautiful colours, thick, and of luxu- 
riant growth; thyme and angelica fill the 
solitary plains with perfume. The water- 


falls of the great glacier descend magni“ 


ficently into the sea between the rocks, 
clothed with richly coloured mosses. 

The inhabitants build their houses almost 
always in the nooks of rocks, and leaning 
against the rocks. The mica-slate (glimmer- 
schiefer) which is easily split into tables, 
furnishes them with the materials; of this 
they build walls, with alternate layers of 
turf, which they line inside with moss: the 
roof is of bushes interwoven, (as they are 
wholly destitute of wood, and the ships 
seldom bring any) which they cover’ flat 
with turf. This miserable roof seldom 
affords shelder, and must be frequently re- 
newed. A small square low room forms 
the inside of the dwelling; generally 15 
feet square, in which often twenty people 
live day and night! The window openings 
are covered with the entrails of seals; a 
long passage of stone and turf, but so 
narrow and low, that only one person can 
crawl through at a time, leads to this den ; 
before and near it, all the dirt and refuse of 
the seals is piled up, to keep them warmer. 
The beds of the rich consist of moss and 
seal skins; the poor lie on the bare ground. 
They never make fire, because they have 
neither roofs nor chimneys; but their train 
dil lamps serve them for warmth and for 
cookery. The seal’s flesh is soon stewed, 
in pots which hang by straps of seal skin. 
Itis very hot in these huts or dens, the fil- 
thiness of which is horrible! 

They are utterly destitute of forethought ; 
thus, when they have been uncommonly 
successful in catching fish or seals, they 
do not bury the overplus in the snow 
against a time of need; hence they often 
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suffer want in the long winters. They have 
no scurvy, though they neglect the whole- 
some cochlearia; but they seldom have salt, 
and do not like it. 

Their love to their children is boundless ! 
they not only never punish them, but pa- 
tiently suffer themselves, without exception, 
to be struck by them; the children (and 
this is surely a proof of a.good disposition) 
become notwithstanding, when they are 
grown up, affectionate and obedient to their 
parents. The men never beat their wives, 
are not jealous, and have no reason to be so, 
except when Europeans land, whose atten- 
tions to their ugly partners they consider 
as the greatest honour. 

The Greenlanders cannot live out of their 
own country, and die pining away after their 
icy shores. A fifth part of the people, 
thinly scattered along the coast, are 
still heathens. The Christians, as they are 
called, are not distinguished by more re- 
fined ideas or morality. Those who are 
not Christians have scarcely a glimmering 
of abstract ideas. They do not adore an 
omnipotent good being, but an omnipotent 
evil being; they therefore believe in sor- 
cery, and are extremely superstitious. They 
bend the heads of the dead upon the knee, 
lay them between split slates, in a kind of 
square chest, and pile a great quantity of 
stones upon them, that dogs and foxes may 
not devour the corpses. They sometimes 
put in the grave some delicacy which the 
deceased was particularly fond of when 
alive; thus Gieseke saw a seal’s head laid 
in the stone chest. They are not much 
acquainted with brandy, but love it extra- 
vagantly, are easily intoxicated, and then 
beat tlieir wives and children. 

When the sun returns after the long 
night, they hail it with dances and cries of 
joy, and call these days only, the feast. 
They have no kind of tradition, but in the 
long nights compose a kind of steries of 
ghosts, &c. which are always forgotten, and 
succeeded by new ones. They dread and 
avoid the places where any one is buried. 
The increasing depopulation of this coast 
dates from the time when the Europeans 
brought them the small-pox and_another 
disease: all cutaneous disorders are very 
dangerous in this climate. Their greatest 
delicacies are the eggs of the birds of pas- 
sage and water-fowl; but these cannot be 
kept, because the birds appear in the hot 
months of May, June, and July; they are 
also very fond of the blue muscle, which 
the sea throws on their shores in great 
quantities. They pass the long night in a 
state between dreaming and waking; they 
sleep, wake, and eat, during this time, with- 
out regard to time and order. 

As the traveller is a zealous mineralogist, 
and pupil of Werner, the world may ex- 
pect a rich harvest of mineralogical and 
gale ical facts, as well as some meteoro- 
ogical phenomena, and barometrical ob- 
servations. It is particularly observable, 
that the transitions to the kinds of primi- 
tive mountains prevailing here, gneiss, &e. 
are entirely wanting, as also that the tra- 








veller met with, first between the 70th and 
77th degrees of north latitude, immense 
beds of basalt, piled in prismatic pillars. 
That species of calcareous rock which con- 
tains petrifactions, is wholly wanting; but 
the caleareous rock of the Appenines and 
Mount Jura, is frequent, and the transitions 
to Carrara marble are also found. A cir- 
cumstance which greatly astonished was, 
that the northern lights were frequent be- 
tween 60° and 65°; but the nearer Gieseke 
came to the north pole, the more rare did 
they become, and at last disappeared en- 
tirely. 
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The following is a copy of a very curious 
letter from Sir William Herbert, of St. 
Julian’s, in Monmouthshire, father-in-law 
to the famous Lord Herbert of Cherbury, 
to a gentleman of the name of Morgan, in 
the same county. [N.B. The original is 
in the British Museum. } 

Sir, 


Peruse this letter in God’s name : 
be not disquieted: I reverance your hoary 
hair. Altho’ in your son I find too 
much folly and lewdness, yet in you I 
expect gravity andwisdom, It hath pleased 

our son, late of Bristol, to deliver a chal- 
enge to a man of mine, on the behalf of a 
gentleman (as he said) as good as myself; 
who he was, he named not; neither do I 
know. But if he be as good as myself, it 
must either be for virtue, for birth, for 
ability; or for calling and dignity. For 
virtue I think he meant not; for it isa 
thing which exceeds his judgement. If for 
birth, he must be the heir of an earl; the 
heir in blood to ten earles ; for, in testimony 
thereof, I bear their several coats. Be- 
sides, he must be of the blood Royal; for, 
by my grandmother Devereux, | am lineally 
and legitimately descended out of the body 
of Edward the Fourth. If for ability, he 
must have a thousand pounds a year in 

ossession, a thousand pound a year more 
in expectation, and must have some thou- 
sands in substance besides. If for calling 
and dignity, he must be a knight, and 
lord of several seignories in several king- 
doms, and likewise of his county, and a 
Councellor of a provence. Now, to lay all 
circumstances aside, be it known to your 
son, or to any man else, that if there be 
any one who beareth the name of a gentle- 
man, and whose words are of reputation in 
his county, that doth say, or dare say, that 
I have done unjustly, spoken an untruth, 
staind my credit and reputation in the 
matter, or in any matter else wherein your 
son is exasperated, I say he lieth in his 
throt, and my sword shall maintain my word 
upon him in any place or provence where- 
soever he dare, and I stand not sworn to 
observe the peace. But if they be such as 
are within my governance, and over whom I 
have no authority, I will, for their refor- 
mation, chastise them with justice; and, 
for their malapert misdemeanor, bind them 








to their good behaviour. Of this sort I 
account your son, and his like; against 
whom I will shortly issue my warrant, if 
this my warning doth not reform them; 
and sol thought fit to advertize you hereof, 
and leave you to God. 
Tam, &c. 
Ww. Herserr. 





JOURNEY TO MOUNT ETNA. 
- (Concluded.) 


The following day, at seven in the morn- 
ing, we were waked by the bright beams of 
the sun; the sky was serene, and blue. 

erpendicular column of smoke rose from 
Bena into the air. We got ourselves ready 


in haste, and, to the astonishment of the’ 


Gemmellaro, and every body at Nico- 
osi, we were mounted in an hour for the 
third time, to try our fortune once more 
against the volcano, which had hitherto 
been so impracticable to our wishes. Ac- 
companied by the friendly, sensible, and 
bold guide, Antonino Barbagallo, we left 
Nicolosi, and rode without stopping past 
the lava beds, to the Goat’s Cavern, at the 
end of the woody region. Here, under the 

408 shade % we a we rook 
ight eakfast ; e lov een of the 
fact, in oe with the ; pk of the 
heavens, and a shepherd played romantic airs 
on his flute, while his nimble goats grazed 
on a little spot, in the middle of the once 
fluid ocean of fire; the dark blue sea, 
ingled in the distance with the placid sky 
Oh! what delight then filled our souls ! 
The faithful mules carried us again through 
the intricate lava paths into the desert re- 
gions; but this time we passed without 
visiting the fatal Grotto del Castelluccio, to 
the house of Gemmellaro, sometimes full 
of apprehension, as the clouds began again 
to cross one another rapidly; but yet there 
were moments when the sky was quite 
clear and serene. 

Here, at Gemmellaro’s house, we already 
enjoyed a part of the heavenly prospeet 
which awaited us, over the sea and the 
whole island. The clouds floated rapidly 
in large masses, as if to a battle; eve 
thing was in commotion, and, most of all, 


our souls. Qur excellent Antonino con- 
trived to for us, in haste, a little 
dinner. We soon had the snow and lava 


fields, at the foot of the immense ash cone, 
behind us, and now actually ascended it ; 
a troublesome way, as at every step we 
sunk in the loose volcanic sand, losing 
amy as much back as we Runed horas 
ut joy gaye us wings. y we 
passed pos the beds of i sulphur ; 
already the ground under us began to feel 
po in places, and to smoke out of many 
undre little craters; while round the 
summit itself the clouds sometimes col- 
lected in thick masses, and sometimes al- 


lowed us clearly the grand object of our 
wishes, hy rag who was some 
ore us out, ‘* Behold here 


these words gave us 


the highest crater :” 
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new speed, and in a few minutes we stood 
at the brink of this smoking caldron, the 
mouth of which has vomigell forth moun- 
tains, some of which are larger than Vesu- 
vius, or the Brock-en in Germany. 
We instantly determined to descend into 
the crater, and though our resolute guide 
assured us beforehand, that it would now 
be impossible, as the smoke did not rise 
perpendicularly, but filled the crater, he 
was willing to make a trial. We followed 
him a little way, but the thick, almost pal- 
able sulphureous vapour, soon involved us 


strongest lungs. 
We then went up to the southern horn, 
and here lay astonished on the hot sulphur, 


hot ashes burne 
ey stifled us, the storm threatened to 
url us into the abyss; our souls were 
scarcely equal to the irresistible force of 
the sublimest impressions. In the vallies 
beneath, full of black lava and white snow, 
and over the bright surface of the sea, 
which looked like a plane of polished steel, 
and seemed to lean obliquely to the sky, 
immense hosts of clouds sailed slowly 
along; but when they came near to the 


we could scarcely keep our feet, seized 
them, -and precipitated them with gigantic 
force ten thousand feet down on the plains 
and seas of Sicily and Ftaly. We then pro- 
ceeded round the edge of the crater to the 
northern horn: and here enjoyed a pros- 

ct, which in sublimity, and overpower- 
ing grandeur, doubtless exceeds any thing 
that the faculties of man can conceive. The 
clouds of smoke rose from the crater, where 
the raging storm, which, like artillery, or 
innumerable bells, drowned every other 
sound, reat them asunder, and, with the 
rapidity of lightning, threw them into the 
abyss below. The pointed cone on which 
we stood was covered with a yellow sul- 
phur, white salt, and black ashes. The 
sun appeared yery strange through the 
yellow sulphur, and gave to this singular 
picture such a terrible and savage tone, 
that in looking only at the objects imme- 
diately surrounding us, we could not help 
fancying ourselves in the horrid dominion 
of the prince of the infernal hosts. Every- 
where we beheld the war of the -elements, 
desolation, and conflagration: nowhere a 
living creature, or even a blade of grass, 
which these contending elements had spared. 
What a scene must it be, when the voleano 
throws the column of smoke and fire, which 
it perhaps raises from the bottom of the 
sea, twenty thousand feet towards the 
heavens ! 

But if we turn our eyes to the distance, 
it really seems as if we beheld here all the 
magnificence of the earth at our feet. We 
overlook the vast mountain, which has it- 
self risen out of the earth, and has pro- 
duced around itself many hundred smaller 
ones, clothed in dark brown ;—the purest 
azure sky reposes over the land and sea; 
—the triangle of Sicily stretches its points 








in a thick night, and would have burst the’ 


amidst smoke, vapours, and thunder. The 
us, the sulphureous va-’ 


volcano, the furious hurricane, in which. 


towards Htaly and Africa; and we saw the 
sea flow round Cape Trapani. At our feet 
lay the bold rocks of the Bolian Islands, 
and from’Stromboli a vast column of smoke 
rose above the waves. “Phe Neptunian and 
Hercean mountains, covered with the thick- 
est forests, extended before our eyes in all 
their‘branches over the whole island. To 
the east we saw, as on a large map, the 
whole of Calabria, the Gulph of Tarento, 
and the Straits of Messina. But ‘how is it 
possible to excite, in the mind of a person 
at a distance, even a faint conception of 
the innumerable brilliant colours of the 
sky, the earth, and the sea, which here al- 
most dazzle the eye? 

After we had contemplated this astonish- 
ing scene for about two hours, we quickly 
descended the cone toGemmellaro’s house, 
where we made the happiest triumphal re- 
past that was any where celebrated at that 
moment,—at least at so great an elevation. 
Antonino then sent the sumpter horses 
down to the Grotto del Castelfucei by the 
other guide ; but we ourselves took the di- 
rection to the west, all with closed eyes, 
led by our guide, to the brink of the Val 
del Bue. We have already observed that 
this most horrid abyss that ever our eyes 
beheld, was caused by a subterraneous tor- 
rent of lava, which undermined: all the 
mountains that stood above it ;—hence the 
infernal brown-red colours of this preci- 
pice, which is many miles in length; and 
though we could not see any trace of vege- 
tation, yet the diversity of tints was -m- 
finite. We rolled ‘down large blocks of 
lava, but they broke into dust before they 
had fallen one half of the dreadful way, and 
we did: not hear them strike in their de- 
scent. Compared with this horrid cleft of 
the lava, even the abyss of the Rhine at the 
Viamala, in the Grisons, js pleasant and 
agreeable. Here we look, as it were, into 

ne heart of desolation. While we were 
still contemplating this extraordinary val- 
ley, Etna itself prepared for us a new and 
wonderful sight.- As the sun was descend- 
ing into the western sea, the gigantic 
shadow of the veleano projected for many 
miles oyer the blue sea, towards Italy, and 
then rose, like an enormous meter | high 
in the air, on the a of the horizon, so 
that the stars seemed to sparkle upon its 
summit. 

So ended this richest and happiest day 
of our journey, and perhaps of our lives. 
We then mounted our mules, which 
brought us in safety over the rugged fields 
of lava, in profound darkness, t mid- 
night, to Nicolosi, where the worthy Gem- 
mellaro waited for us with i ence. 
Transported with our success, we filled him 
also with the greatest pleasure, and it was 
not possible for us to go to sleep. We 
spent the greater part of the night 4 
ing with him and our brave Antonio Bar- 
bagallo. 





We cannot subjoin a better Appendix to 
this very patch description of one of 
the most magnificent scehés ‘in Nature, 
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re-attempt the ascent of Mount Etna. 
Fahrenheit. 
se - - “us 8 A.M 63 
mencem nt 
Region - - 9 1 
At the Grotto del ¢ - 

: -.> * - = 2orNoon 56 
Atthe Casa inglese - 13P.M. 32 
At the Cima, or top of 
ae > = = - BEPLM. 31 sett. 
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Obervations from the 


than the follo 
pen of our n, whose 
d in the Literary Gazette 


powers (as related 

of the 17th instant) did not enable him to 
the arduoys enterprize in which 

is German companions at length syc- 

ceeded : 


To the Editor of the Literary Gazette, 


No. 50, Stafford Place, Pimlico 
Sin, le in. Ti 


As ¥ have the honour to be the s- 
men referred to in an account of a “ Jour- 
ney to Mount Etna,” in your excelent 
Journal of Saturday last, “and being ip 
possession of inapy notes and memoranda 


made at the time, respecting my tour 
through Sicily, ¥ tuke the liberty o hand- 
ing to you some of them which relate to 
the sai 


mountain, and have the honour to 
remain, sir, 
Your moat obedient Servant, 


in i jount » On t 
3lst May 1815, 
o’Cleck Degrees 
Tabrenhbeit. 
Temperature at Catania Noon 76 
la the first, or Piemon- . 
tese Region -_e-f - 3$P.M. 87 
At Nicolosi, the last yil- 
lage in ascending the 
mountain, on the side 
of Catania, situated a- 
bout 2750 feet above 
Cenk tgs + 
seeand, or the Nemo- ee as 
Geukmasthens ef the 
third, or the Nevosa 
rime - = 2AM 50 
At-the Gnotto del Castel- . mm 
the snow and fava, 
Loto pees from 
within” 1000 feet, in 
height, Cima, or 
top ofthecrater - - 5 33 
Water boils on the matural or sealevel Siz 
Do. atthe Grotto del Castellucaio - 200 
Do. within the crater - - - - - 190 
OBSERVATIONS made the “ Three German 
Gentlemen,” on the 2d of June, 1815, and 


communicated by them to Mr. Georce Rus- 
SELL, who remained too much indispased to 


physical 


and Surrounds me, from the cheerful 


14,889 feet. 
The distance traversed in ascending from Cata- 
nia to the cima of the mountain, ahout 30 


miles. 

The diameter of the crater at the summit or 
cima, 2,600 zat 
The form conical, on three sides into 
the sea, and on the almost insulated. 
The number of persons ae ee sides of 

the mountain, upwards of 300,000. 


The extent of view from the summit embraces 
generally the whole of Sicily, the Lipari Is- 
lands, Calabria, Malta, and the Adriatic and 
Mediterranean i 


radins of about £65 miles. 





EMENDATION OF MILTON. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


Sig,——-We all remember the following lines 
in Milton’s celebrated Address to Light, at 
the commencement of his third book of 
Paradise Lost :-— 
“« But eloud instead and ever-during dark 

e ways of men 
Cut off, and for the book of knowledge fair 
Presented with a universal blank 
Of Nature's works to me expuag’d and ras’d, 
And wisdom at one entrance quite shut out.” 
Of this passage Dr. Pearce says, ‘‘ Perhaps 
we deodid tend and poiat the passage 
thus :— 


“ Presented with a universal blank ; 
dil Mature’s works to me expung’d and ras’d,” 


that is, “All Nature’s works being, in xe- 

spect to the universal blank or absence of 

light from me, e 
Dr. Newton 


is very much embarrassed. 4// 
Nature's works being to me eapung’d and 
ras’d, and wisdom ut ow vite — 
shut out, is plain and intelligible; but 
otherwise it is not casy to say what the 
eoyjunction cad copulates wisdum to. 

In reply to these two erities, Mr, Todd, 
in his late edition, assures us that “‘ there 
is ditthe diffiewlty in this passage, if we eon- 
Sider wisdom as the gevitive case—of Na- 
ture’s works and of wisdom, &e. 

But in this proposition Mr. Todd has 


reading is, “‘ An uaicereal blank of wisdom 
at one entrance quite shut out.” Now, 
how it can he an waiversal blank, and yet : 
excluded at only ove entrance, I leave to 

Mr. Todd to explain. With humble dif 
fidence I would propose that the dnd co- 
pulates to But in the 45th ! 
“* But, instead of the return of the seasons, || 
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Plains of Catanin, in the year 1756, about | 


Seas, extending itself over a | 


give ® figure.of a more perfect 
‘Yet this 


venture 
Centainly with us in great abundange, to the 
height yf two font ahene the syrisee of 
pa » and ditehes '. me a flasers, 
Inelining mere orileas.to a, ‘ . 
dark, and Wis-1 ‘trom themiddle-of dunce kegut Tidus 


Of | seed vessel, 
“(known after its flowers have ceased . 


3 : exist. J san.acquai 
lito ground. | ao int a io 





LEARNED SOCIETIES. 
=". 

Oxrorp, Jax. 24:—T, the I: 
lowing gentlemen were admitted to de- 
grees :-—- 

DOCTOR IN CIVIL LAW. 
The Rev. John Brereton, of New College. 
BACHELOR IN DIV§NITY. 


The Rey. John Ngble Shipjon, of Balliol 
College. 
MASTERS OF ARTS 
Mr. John William Ring, Schelar of Corpus 
Christi yee 
_Mr. Henry Shrubb, Schqlas of Corpus 


hristi College. 
Mr, Bdayin Jacob, Scholar pf Gprpus Chrigti 
e 


Rey. ~ Hyde Cassan, of Magdalen 
Hall. 

Rev. Phoqas Shore, Scholgy of Wadham 
College. 

Rev. Samuel Wootten Perkipg, of Wadham 
College. 

BACHELOR OF ARPS. 

Mr. Williagg Greswell, , Brasennose 

Colhege. 


ARTS AND. SCIBNEBS, : 


ee. 
THE ALISMA PLAN BAGO. 
(For the Cure of I i 







We have already call of 
the Public and of the ra we “Aisma 
Plantago, of which a dray @ppexed ; 
and which is at present - ject of ge- 
neral j igatiun upon the ent, as 
a s ior the cure of phobia 
Wier i possesses the q les attri- 
buted te jit a Russia and Germ 


» Or not, 
we have discharged our duty im producin 
not only a written description 9 it, nd 
the assertions respecting its heating powers, 
but also a picture of the plant gelf, for 
which we are much indebted to the corres- 
pondent ; extracts from mites cman 


panying the drawing, we also subjoin. 


To the Editor of the Literary Gazette, 


Sir,—In compliance with the wish ex- 
pressed in one of the Numbers of the Li- 
TERARY GAZETTE, by a Correspondent, I 


: eT have semt for Acceptance a duawing of 
fallen into adult, which it is strange should | the renmscd valuable gent Mame Pie cnese 
have eseaped so accurate a enitic. dis | 7 regret much + ong get not epabled to 


men ; 
may serve to give some of the 

of the plant, It grows, J may 
© Say, dnanost pants of Sudiolk, 


so ithe of the 


that the plant .ay » 
ith no species of 
piss ascii, 
2 gee ‘ 


or specific minutia, your 
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cannot do better than refer to Dr. Smith’s 
‘* Flora’ Britannica,” or to “ Withering’s 
English Botany :” he will receive infor- 
mation from either. 
Iam, Sir, yours truly, 
JUVENIS. 


The following paragraph appeared in the 
Times Newspaper subsequent to our for- 
mer notice :— 

** The celebrated Dr. Frank has sent a 
considerable quantity of the roots of Alisma 
Plantago to the hospitals of the Duchies 
of Parma, Placentia, and Guastalla, invit- 
ing the physicians to make trials of that 
root'on persons attacked with hydropho- 
bia. It is known that a popular opinion 
—— in nee — e is an in- 

remedy ightful distemper, 
and it infinitely Gone humanity f° 
certain whether or not this opinion be well 








On the Alisma Plantago Aquatica Linn, as | T®# 


a ah Bhd the Bite of a Mad Dog, 

‘ and the Hydrophobia ensuing from it. 
By Dr. and Professor Hanvess, of Er- 
langen. 


The accounts lately received from Russia 
of the efficacy of the root of the Alisma 
Plantago, in the cure of the hydrophobia, 
have attracted the attention of the mem- 
bers of our Physical and Medical Society, 
in their October meeting. M. Martius, 
apothecary to the court, had taken pains 
to investigate the nature of this root, which 
grows wild in abundance in our parts, and 
the proper method of preparing it. As 
this root, which he produced, has, when 
fresh, a striking resemblance in the taste 
and smell to the Calamus Arom. and in some 
degree to the /ris florent. and, when mo- 
derately pressed, gives out a white, milky, 
clammy juice, to which a great part of its 
efficacy may probably be attributed (though 
another part may be found in the more 
solid substance of the root, and conse- 

uently in the powder) M. Martius thought 
that the preparation and use of the remedy 
in its fresh state, might be more effectual 
than the powder, hitherto prescribed. He 
therefore made a conserve, composed of 
one-third of the fresh root ted, and 
two-thirds sugar, duly wind 1 together. 
The members found that this conserve had 
entirely the smell and taste of the root, 
and by no means disagreeable, only the 
after-taste is rather sharp and bitter. It is 
probable this conserve may, like others, 
retain its efficacy for half a year, or longer. 
This preparation, therefore, seems to de- 
serve attention, though the use of the pow- 
der, carefully prepared from the Fresh 
root, slowly dried, should not be neglected. 
I would also particularly recommend a sa- 
turated tincture of the root. To prepare 
this tincture, it would perhaps E best 
to employ the roots carefally ried in the 
shade in hot weather. To one part of the 
root, cut small, or coarsely pounded, I 
should add eight or ten parts of rectified 
spirits of wine, and distil it for five or six 
days. I intend to say something more, 
for the use of medical men, in the Medical 
Journal, respecting this remedy, and its 
pharmaceutic and therapeutic character, ac- 
cording to which it must be placed in the same 
class as Valerian Calamus, Celtis Austr. &c. 
I must remark, that however desirable the 
discovery of a remedy for that most dread- 
ful of all. disorders the hydrophobia may 
be, we must not place our hopes too con- 
fidently in that now announced, till a suf- 
ficient number of authentic experiments, 
made by men of real: science, have been 
instituted ;—and if, as every one must 
wish, we should receive more and authentic 
cases of the preventive efficacy of this root, 
taken before the hydrophobia really breaks 
out (and we are informed, by written commu- 
nications from Russia, coming from a most 
respectable and credible source, that dogs, 
when bit, instinctively look for this root) ; 
yet still the simultaneous application of the 








test and most certain of all antidotes 
to hydrophobia, viz. the cauterizing of the 
part bitten, can hardly be superseded and 
rendered unnecessary. When the hydro- 
phobia has really broken out, phosphorus 
and arsenic (according to the remarkable 
experiments made with them by the late 
Dr. Zinke, at Kahla) seem worthy of par- 
ticular attention; but of course only in 
the hands of able physicians. For the 
rest, the Alisma Plantago, as a remedy for 
the bite of mad dogs, and of other poison- 
ous animals, is by no means a new remedy, 
Dioscorides knew and recommended it ; 
and Pliny, lib. x. says expressly of it, Pro- 
dest ad omnes bestiarum morsus illita et 
pote. At a later period it was recom- 
mended by Mareellus Empiricus ; and in 
the 16th century by the great Cesalpinus. 





MOSAIC PAVEMENTS. 


Rome, January 2.—The Duchess of 
Chablais having employed workmen to dig 
in search of antiquities at the country- 
seat which she inhabits, they have dis- 
covered, on the summit of a hill, four 
square chambers, of different sizes, adorned 
with Mosaic pavements. In the first, the 

avement is not remarkable, except for its 
fine compartments. In the second is seen, 
in the middle, a Greek Menander, sur- 
rounded by stars, differing from each other 
by the enamel of their colours. In the 
third, besides the merit of the Mosaic, there 
is in the centre Ulysses bound to the 
mast of a ship; on a shoal is placed a 
rower, and a syren with a lyre in her hand. 
On the other side, Scylla having the upper 
part formed like a woman, and the lower 
terminating in three dogs’ heads, which 
devour three carcasses: she has an oar in 
her hand, and beats these animals. On 
the right of Scylla, a little cupid is flying 
on a tiger ;—a woman, pointing to a sea- 
monster, holds a veil in her hands, which, 
inflated by the wind, floats over her head. 
In the fourth, numerous fish, of different 
species, adorn the Mosaic, which is in- 
closed in a border, handsomely ornament- 
ed. Ulysses is again seen; the magician 
Circe appears to him: it seems that the 
hero has forgotten Penelope. At the four 
angles are little subjects alluding to the 
adventures of Ulysses; and on the four 
sides are represented birds of different 
species. 








THE FINE ARTS. 





THE BRITISH INSTITUTION 


Will open on Monday with a numerous 
collection of the works of living British 
Artists. We have only been able to take 
a general glance at the Gallery ; from which 
we think we may pronounce that it is 
as if not r-in merit; to any Ex- 
hibition which has preceded. We noticed 

icularly a very noble picture of Uriel, 
y Allston ;—it is a p ious advance, 
even in his promising talents; and we 

















and. 


pper 


ower 


nent- 








were gratified to hear that the Institution 
had immediately purchased this grand and 
imposing Work. We were also attracted 
by some very beautiful landscapes. Jeru- 
salem during the Crucifixion, by Hoffland, 

eat merit. There is a very fine view 
of Windsor, by Samuel; and several sweet 
little pieces of Nature, by two young artists 
of the names (as we believe, for the Cata- 
logues were not penser of Stark and Vin- 
cent, both from Norwich. We were pleased 
to see so much excellence in persons new 
to us, and may compliment Norfolk on 
thus starting to contest the palm with 
Devon. Collins has a pretty thing of the 
Boulevards, among others worthy of his 
pencil,—A graceful landscape by Steele,— 
a strange but finely coloured subject by 
Ward, R.A. (not new),—two admirable 
Wilkies,—a clever imitation of Stothard, 
the Flitch of Bacon, by Wright,—and maay 
others, which only necessity causes us to 
pass over in this hurried general sketch 
until we go regularly through the Gallery— 
constitute a whole, which does no discredit 
to our Native School, and will be viewed 
= complacency by the lovers of British 
talent. 





OUTLINE, preparatory to the Print of the 
Kemble Fanily, Srom the Painting by 
—— Harlow, the Trial of Queen Ca- 
therine, from Shakespeare’s Henry VIII. 


“ Where are the actors of the last year’s scene ? 


‘* They sleep, who kept the world awake !” 
Younes. 
Although the author of the ‘* Night 
Thoughts” was doubtless apeotreptions 
the actors upon the grand theatre of life, 


and the allusion has been sufficiently felt |. 


of late, we may yet be permitted to make 
the application to the persons 


‘* Who strut and fret their hour upon the stage.” 


Those who occupy so large a share of 
public attention, and who contribute so 
much of our rational entertainment, and 
who may have so large an influence on pub- 
lic morals, must not, will not, soon be for- 
gotten; at least, we may be allowed to 
cherish their remembrance, and, by the 
hand of the artist, continue their fame, 
and give to posterity the form and features 
of those who have distinguished themselves 
in the best, or any age of the British drama. 

There is great pleasure in looking upon 
the portraits of those who caused the tear 
of sympathy to steal down the cheek, or 
the burst of grief to swell the heart of our 
progenitors; and few likenesses, even of 
the most exalted onages, interest so 
much as those comic phizzes which shook 
the sides of our grandfathers and grand- 
mothers in the time of their youth, when 
ply. was no every-day enjoyment. 
t is, therefore, very eable to us to 
notice the production of this assemblage of 


It fs net intended he 

not .in ere to go into an 
critical discussion on the sents of the 
painting which was exhibited last year at 


. 
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the Royal Academy; it will be sufficient 
to say, that the outline before us is one of 
the best assurances of a successful finish 
we have ever [ana The oe in this 
slight state of preparat outline, r 
tothe ese lad GA og con: tulate the 
artists whose joint powers are shewn in such 
a promise. Mr. Clint, the engraver, who 
executes this print in mezzotinto, is him- 
self an excellent artist, and unites every 
requisite quality for the ‘ormance of 
such a task in the style of which it is 
worthy. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 





THE MOSS ROSE. 
(From the German.) 
* Beauty when unadorn’d,’ ke. &c. 


The Angel of the flowers, one day, 

Beneath a rose-tree sleeping lay, 

That Spirit—to whose charge is given, 

To bathe young buds in dews from heaven, 

Awaking from bis light repose, 

The Angel whisper’d to the Rose : 

** O fondest object of my care, 

Still fairest found where all are fair, 

For the sweet shade thou’st given to me, 

Ask what thou wilt, ’tis granted thee.” 

«< Then,” said the Rose, with deepen’d glow, 

** On me another grace bestow.” 

The Spirit paused, in silent thought, 

What grace was there that flower had not! 

’Twas but a moment—o’er the Rose 

A veil of moss the angel throws, 

And robed in nature’s simplest weed, 

Could. there a flower that Rose exceed ? 
ISABEL. 





To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


Mr. Enprror, 

The inclosed poem, hitherto confined to 
private circulation, I-have taken the liberty 
to forward for insertion in your interesting 
work, having first obtained the author’s 
consent to its appearance. 

You will no doubt agree with me, that it 
possesses great beauties as well as sublimi- 
ties, with some few defects, no doubt, re- 
sulting from haste 

Yours, &e. 
Cc. W. 


DEDICATORY STANZAS TO MARY. 


BY CHANDOS LEIGH. 
Robust October comes—brown exercise, 


ph es and health’s = Vitalities, 
y green of t — 
There’s freshness in the ni > ay Bietone 


The ‘ rich-hair’d youth of morn” with deepen’d 


glow 
Mellows his splendour on the world below. 
Now all things feel the exuberance of life; 
My muse, with most exulting feelings rife, 
Is sprightly up; and as the lark upsprings, 
She wantons with that joyous bird, and sings. 


Soul of soul, my Mary, how my heart 


at thy name with unacoustom’d glee! 
To be for ever near thee, where thou art, 
I'd hug my chains, and never would be free; 








LS a pent S Stine a in thee, 

Thy genius, wonde nd thy years, 

Each liberal science woos most lovingly ; 

Thy voice—how that has charm’d me! that en- 
dears 


Sweet “ child of sung,” to me a life which sorrow 
wears. 


To share each other's joys—to live, indeed, 

In our own little world of happiness, 

With interchange of thought, as time may need ; 

To brighten fancy—make our labours less ; 

To give and to return the warm caress; 

To visit distant realms (not both unknown) ; 

To be each other’s helpmates in distress ; 

To laugh through mutual aid at fortune’s frown— 

That were a bliss, indeed, which few can call 
their own ! 


My gilded vanities—but they are past,— 

ri think of them no aonbealiee drive me mad! 

Hymen, I'll prize thy golden lamp at last :-— 

Thon, only , can’st make my bosom glad, 

Since -_ through constant grief my brow was 
' 


’Tis not in grandeur-pam; saloon 

That real happiness is to be had ; 

{t is the mind, the mind that gives the boon ;— 
This is exampled well by ev'ry rustic loon. 


Nor splendid portraitures, nor beds of state, 

Nor the rich ceiling’s gay magnificence ; 

Nor ee of feasts, nor massy plate, 

Nor all the vain adornments of expense ; 

Nor marble statues; though Canova’s, whence 

Beauty an almost breathing charm puts forth ; 

Nor heads of bronze, that seem inform’d with 
sense, 

Can give to sorrowing hearts a moment’s mirth, 

Or soften down the pangs of care-worn sons of 
earth ! 


sc ovis Soe arrow os the Tartar’s bow,”’ 

Thought pervade the universe ; we seem 

More than this world can circumscribe to know ; 

Yet is our life but one protracted dream ; 

For moralizing fools an endless theme. 

He, whom gaunt evil smites, whose days, though 
few, 

In thought are numberless, he well may deem 

That under Heaven there is t that’s new: 

His sole delight at length fair Nature’s scenes to 
view. 


What is the pomp of art to him who loves 

On Chimborazo’s height to breathe keen air ? 

Or with a Humsotor fortunately roves 

Through forests deep ;—though all is savage there, 

Yet Nature seems to him for ever fair :— 

As near the river’s slow majestic course, 

Onwards be roves, forgetful of past care, 

His soul mounts up unto that very source 

Whence all existence springs, with an unusual 
force ! 


Eternity—how wonderful it is! , 

A shoreless Ocean—nothing, every thing. 
To be for ever what I shall be; this 

Far, far exceeds the mind's imagining ! 
Though it would soar for ever on the wing, 
To reach a Kepier’s, NewTon’s height —'tis 


vain. 
Yet some will dream of a perpetual spring: 
These dreams perchance may please a vacant 


brain, ‘ 
But in our sober mood are quitted with disdain ! 
See Czsar baffled by a little state! 
Such is the will-of Him who doth command 


Who weigheth ovis v0 vel is within his band : 
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Whose wrath not hell's fierce legions may with- 


Who is epthron’d in light, Ancieat of Days! 
The pure | , whose wistlom lann’d 
This uniyersal frame—His be the 
Creatures of clay, to Him your loud thankgivings 
raise ! 
The mind that welt doth exercise its powers, 
Shall to the beauty be allied; 
‘trom grosser frame released, it towers 
Wer ieee tee 
ret must purified, 
Eve bamathewnder foe eternal throne, 
Ere it cam bask in 's hum'nous tide; 
That sun of suas, and aione, 
Whose everlasting light on earth has acver shone! 


CowPer, some deride thy song, 
pure ; the sun of genius shone 

On thy iavyertal mind, that scoen’d the 

Of beay- as they moved along, {mar 


Man’s proudest hopes ; to thy sweet verse belong 
Those soothing strains, that bid the violent jar 
still the bosem’s inward 


Oh, could we seck, my Mary, those bright Isles 
Where ’tis a sensual pleasure even to breathe ; 
Where Nature ia her classic livery smiles, 

Be gee AE thd gel ag want 
Where t umbers death ; 
Where borelin Gelte ler tenn 
Where glow the heavens above, the flowers be- 
Where Nelli le conenctiied griuinds 

And songs of other times float in the air around! 
Then might appear to us dear Liberty, 

But in a dream, (whole hosts before her driven) — 
A sun-beam is her spear ; she strikes, und sce 
Its touch consumeth like the burning levio— 

Or like a comet hurl’d to catth from heayen! - 
A fierce is from ‘her 


disdain er eye :— 
Thus look’d Apollo, , asunder riven, 
monster wreath'd im agony, 
all convulsed, at length expired with hi- 
deous cry ! : 


She triumphs new ! a leurcate hand attend 
Her 3 while Ascuvius awakes the lyre! 
Before her now the mighty masters head :— 

A slave's no man, thus sings their Godlike Sire ; 
O plosom sgh! iw 
ious sight ! is a ? 

p seience there ; 
. There Poets nae arise, since Liberty's the 


I woo thee, Mary, with no fove-sick lay, 

But daring hopes—akin to thine, sweet maid. 
Fleed not what wretched tale-bearers will say ;— 
Be thou my friend, my soul is undismay’d ! 
Ambition both our destinies has sway’d :— 

My fair confessor, many were 

As Slander, envions of wy bliss, has said-— 

Yet here they are embodied in my rhymes ; 

My virtwes may be ‘known perchance in after 


Siem. Se we will watch the star 
Of ever o'er our heads, 

aioe, and bri still, in peace, in war. 
Its light a fresh supply of glory sheds ; 


No wah oS wmner st als, — 
prs AYFairs, Davys, bless its heavenly ray, 
, : = ‘ 
fod Gane aienhaee omaeaiiecatiante 
nd secrets unborn 600R 
Cate a 
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BIOGRAPHY ; 
AND GENERAL TREATISE ON MUSIC. 





{Novice : On the Live and Compositions 
of Parsiztto. By M. QuaTREMERE DE 
UINCY.] 
(Concluded) 

At Rome an opinion was now enter- 
tained that his talent had degenerated, and 
that his ang: ages was, in some measure, 
chilled by the 
but the degree of temperature had no in- 
flvence in ing the i 


were at that. time observable in his style, 
and the somewhat novel structure of ‘his 
compositions. Paisiello, on quitting Italy, 
and visiting ether nations, had become ac- 
uainted with foreign literature, and a dif- 
erent system of combining music with 
dramatic writings. 

There are indeed two modes of viewing 
this combination, of which no model has 
been transmitted to us by antiquity. All 
that we know respecting the Meélopée of 
the Greeks, the union of song with their 
declamation, the introduction of chorusses 
in dramatie action, presents only equiveeal 
models, and problems whieh require selu- 
tion. There is certainly ample reason to 
doubt whether any thing can be found in 
them at all that which con- 
stitutes the principal charm of our modern 
lyric dramas ; namely, the Aria, the air, or 
Solo of the singer. 

Such is the diversity of the eonventions, 
resourees, and interests of each of the two 
arts, which are supposed to be identified in 
our operas, that it will never be possible to 
place in its true light a theory which is 
compesed of the most variable clements. 
It is, however, certain that all agreement 
in this respect, resembles those transac- 
tions jn which each individual yields a por- 
tion of his claims, Three kinds of unjon 
between mnsic and poetry are understood 
or defined; namely, where the musical in- 
terest is subordinate to the dramatic in- 
terest ;—where the subordinate poetry is 
— the subject of the musical picture ; 

» finally, where the poet and the 
musician make reciprocal concessions in an 
equal fon. Many are of opinion 
that, in this hypothesis, both arts are so 
reduced, that they present two halves, 
wiiich are far from being equal to a whole. 

Whatever may be the diversity of tastes 
in the choice of one ef these systems, it is 
necessary to observe that, at the time when 
Paisielle flourished, the taste for music 
had im Italy so abserbed every other, that 
poetic or dramatic interest was looked upen 
as_a very trivial merit in an opera. A 
routine met the construction, 
the place, and the manner of every differ- 
ent movement. 1% be said that all 
operas were copied after one uniform pat- 
tern. Airs of every style, and voices of 
~_ : were introduced at the time 
a 


: assigned to'them by Oustem, 
Scape sey os a 






frigid climate of Russia ;—~ 








those who went to hear rather than to see 
an opera, concerned themselves very little 


about its monotonous arrangement. 
When Paisicllo left 1 ys he took the 
liberty of altering this musical etiquette in 


more than one particular. He frequently 
shortened, and sometimes altogether sup- 
pressed riternelli at the commencement 
of songs, in order to diminish, as much as 
sible, the suspension of the action. 
e breke the monotonous succession of 
airs, by the introduction of chorusses. He 
made ‘the character of the music closely 
correspond with the action of the drama, 
Finally, he was the first composer who ever 
thought of closing the acts of a serious 
opera those nd concerted pieces 
called Finales, and which had before been 
looked upon as the privileged ornament of 
comic operas. 
Were the powers of music, and the 
charms of singing, really increased by the 
reater part ef these innovations? This 
was denied by those amateurs who had 
not forgotten the rosching implicity of 
the of the old school, and who still 
retained the impression of the pathetic ac- 
cents of those melodious singers, whose 
art, deveid of artifice, had formerly pene- 
trated their souls, and enchanted their ears. 
Full of these recollections, they aeeused the 
new style of departing from the simplicity 
of sacred models, substituting, for that 
~~ beauty which pleases without art, a 
ictitious kind of art, which sometimes 
pleases without beauty, and a certain effort 
at illusion, which is to imitation what co- 
quetry is to love. 
It is for future generations to decide on 
the justice of these reproaches, which were 
aps directed not se much against 
istelte’s style of c ition, as against 
the general taste which he appeared to en- 


courage. 

Overwhelmed with the favours of Ca- 
therine, after a nine-years residence at 
St. Petersburg, Puisiello departed for Italy. 
He passed t Warsaw, where t 
King of Poland engaged him to compose 
Metastasio’s Oratorio entitled The Passion 
He next proceeded to Vienna, at the in- . 
vitation of Joseph 11. at whose request he 
composed twelve Pgh scp eace and set to 
music a drama hy the celebrated Casti, ev- 
titled 7? Re Teodoro. ‘The captivating 
strains of this opere haye resounded in 
every theatre in : the Finale never 
fails to produce, in all who hear it, a sen- 
sation the recollection of which is imper- 
ishable. A distinguished mmsiciap, th 
regard to this Finale, sectret. << is an 
extraordinary compositiyn from tt effect 
it CES, and sill more from its asto- 
n simp itty. No harmonic effort is 
observable, and its sublimity is the greater 
because the means by which it is pri 
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the success of this piece extremely dowbt- 


ful. It was listened to with ‘indifference 

until near the conchision of the first act, 

when the interest of the audience was sud- 

denly awakened, and the remainder of the 

opera became the object of the most rap- 

turous applause. Ail present seemed 

anxious to atone for the condemnation 

they had toohastily pronounced. Peisiello’s 

name was triumphantly repeated amidst 

enthusiastic Vivas and Bravos: but Racine 
declared that he felt more wounded by the 

slightest censure than flattered by the 

highest compliments. Such is human va- 

nity! ‘We receive praise like the payment 

ofa debt, and regard as a theft condem- 

nation, which deprives us of it. Paisiello 
experienced the same sentiments as Racine. 

Nothing could erase the impression caused | 
by this momentary disapproval, and he | 
vowed never to produce another compo-’ 
sition in Rome. 

Naples afterwards enjoyed almost ex-' 
clusively the fruits of an imagination the | 
fertility of which seemed to increase with | 
age. ‘Phat Paisiello should have succeeded | 
in maintaining amidst his rivals and fellow- 
citizens that exalted rank to which he had! 
been raised by the suffrages of all Europe, ' 
is not the least glorious circumstance in | 
his long career. The ten years which fol- 
lowed ‘his return to Naples, marked, in 
the history of his talent, a new series of’ 
compositions, both in the grave and comic | 
aye 3 and the continued representations | 
of his operas, among which we cannot for-' 
bear distinguishing 7, Molenara, still ren- 
der it a matter of dispute in every city of 
Europe, to which of his works the pre- 
eminence is due. 

It has been observed, that ‘the muttipli- 
cay of the productions of an artist con- 
tribute, more than is generally imagined, 
in establishing that classic celebrity which 
inseparably combines the name of the 
author with that of a single chef-deurre. 
Public oa is always inclined to central- 
ize in this way its admiration of a great 
man. There always seems a wish to de- 
signate all he has produced by a single 
word. Hitherto it has been extremely dif- 
ficult to determine which of Puisiello’s 
works deserves to be quoted as his title of 
glory, At Naples, however, it is generally 
allowed that Za Nina 0 la Pazza per amore 
richly merits the preference. Of all his 
compositions, that opera is regarded as the 
most learned, affecting, simple, varied, and 
complete in every department of the art ; 
and in future ages Paisiello’s Nina will 

robabl be spoken of like the Venus of 

raviteles, or the Transfiguration of 
Raphael. 

We have now arrived at that period when 
the French Revolution spread agitation 
among the Sovereigns of ftaly, and with 
them hanished the sweet ag Sac and 
taste for relaxation which, in that fertil 
country, gives birth to the voluptuousness 
of poetic and musical enthusiasm. Those 
celebrated schools, the active seminaries 
of the children of harmony, quickly disap- 








peared. ‘The temples no | resounded 
with chords of rich and varied modulation. 
The sacred lyres were either suspended or 
dashed in pieces. Paisicllo’s muse was 
mute until the restoration of a moment 
tranquillity revived in France, and in the 
centre of the Revolution a taste for the 
arts of peace. 

Paisiello had, on- more eccasions than 
one, been vainly invited to visit Paris. | 
The ambitious Despot who at that period 
occupied the throne of France, 
him as the spoilof victory, and he reecived 
orders to proceed to Paris. 

After the change of taste which had 
taken place in French music, by the models 
and the action of the causes which pro- 
duced it, the state of feeling was no 
the same ; <a was no ae ground 
controversy. Eve int of comparison 
was different to itook | it had previously 
been. 
which Paisiello composed after his arrival 


in France, obtained only a negative kind |: 
of success. ts composer was OW seme- | was 
in life, and imagination, the : 


what advance 
first faculty with which we endowed, 
is likewise the first toforsake us. Paisiello 
knew what the interests of his glory de- 
manded. He resolved to incur no new 


dangers, ané decondingty ested per- 
spipdion to quit Paris. 1 solicitation was” 
immediately acceded to, and be again re-, 
turned to 1 om 

It would be neeessary to commence a 
second notice of Paisiellc’s works, were 
we only to name the innumerable pieces of 
church music Senay co la tet 

iod, but parti ly during the last years 
Tf his life. MN cplcbresed come } com- 
poser, who enjoyed his‘ friendship, and 
who, like him, drew the inspirations of his 
"haa from the springs of sacred music, 


as no hesitation in establishing Paisiello’s 

ry on his religio compositions From 
« Lae he sea qullpcte concerning that 
celebrated man, it ars that he regarded 
sacred music as holding the highest rank 
in the art, en account of the ob ef its 
destination. He always spoke of it in 
terms of enthusiasm. He entertained the 
opinion that Music is never m her truc 
ement, except whea she elevates herself 
to the regions of the Divinity. It is then 
only that her resources rise to an equabity 
with her object. Phere is then neither 
convention nor h le. The super- 
natural becomes the natural, and the mest 
sublime is the most simple. Music, he 
said, should he styled a divine art, for it 
is the only language which man can con- 
ceive as corresponding with his ideas of 
the divmity. It is indeed by the help of 
singing that we convey our worship to God ; 
—we do not speak, but we sing, the won- 
ders of the creation: we sing the praises 
of the Creator. 

Thus religious music, which had initiated 
Paisielo in the mysteries of harmony, dif- 
fused over the bicait of his latter years 


the rays of a purer apd, perhaps, ‘more | Qui 


fasting glory, 


Thus the opera of Proserpine, |. 
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Providence granted tim sufficient time 
to reap, in ‘honeurs and distinctions, the 
fruits ef a life more Lg than any 
other musical composer is known to have 
led. The 7 | — prodeeay ; 

in the eyes of Europe, to be i e, 
aves, io his turn, unable to count the tithes 
of honour with which nations were 
emulous to invest him. 


41816, when he expired at the age.of 75. 
His death was a subject of universal Ia- 


sented,.at every theatre in Naples ; ; 
whole city, by mingling thew tears with 
those of Nina, offered the most affecting 
tribute of admiration and regret to the 
memory of foe compacer: Thus the genius 


be the nemenclature of his works, 

Such an epitaph would certainly be at 
ence the longest and most laconic thet 
could possibly be chosen. 





To this spirited memoir we may add, 
from the Alg. Mas. Zeitung, ob ey 23, 
at the two sisters of the celebrated Paisi- 
ello axe erecting. in the church of St. Maria 
la Nova, a monument to his memory; on 
which the following lines are to be en- 
graven :— 
‘JOHANNI PAISIELLO 
Tarentino 
Maria ct Ippolita 
Fratri Incomparabili 
Lugentes 
Posuerunt. 


The Gazette of Naples, alluding to this 
invoriptt wand te highly : : 
on — 
i giace Giovanni Paisielle, Autor deta 

“* Nina Pazza per Amore” 
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HER SERENE HIGHNESS 
THE MARGRAVINE OF BAIREUTH. 


This brief notice of a so near! 
allied to our royal family, wil, we Nabe, 
prove acceptable. ; 
Her Serene Highaess was born at Bruns- 
wick the 8th of October, 1737. She was 
the eldest daughter of the then reigning 
Duke Charles of Brunswick, and of his 
consort the daughter of Frederick William, 
the first King of Prussia. “On the 29th of 
November, 1758, she married the reigning 
errors Frederick of Baireuth, after the 
death of his first wife, who was a sister of 
the t Frederick 11. King of Prussia; 
but Te daeaees died without children, on 
the 16th of , 1763. ‘On his death, 


' she chose the princely castle at Erlangen 
for ‘her residdire. 


or the long series of 
ears which has since elapsed, her Serene 

Highness lived constantly at Erlangen, 
only making some occasional journeys to 

y witzerland. She s 

with the city of Erlangen both in pros- 
L sie and adversity, and icularly in the 
istresses brought upon the country by the 

French invasions. She had the affliction 
to lose her brother the Duke of Brunswick, 
who was mortally wounded in the battle of 
Jena, and forced to leave his home, and 
die in a foreign land; and the family of 
the Guelphs, robbed of their principalities, 
were forced to fly frem Germany ;—but 
just Heaven Hee tee: her life for the hap- 
essing the triumph of her 


s of 
. ane though purchased with the afflicting 


death of her brave nephew, who fell at the 
head of his troops at Quatre Bras. She had 
inhabited Er! nm castle nearly 51 i 
when, on the 14th of January 1814, it was 
burnt to the und. After this catas- 
trophe, she resided in the house of Coun- 
8 Gross, because, as she had expressed 
herself to a deputation sent to her by the city 
on the occasion of this disaster, she would 
never part from Erlangen as long as she lived. 
Her Serene Highness possessed, united 
to uncommon ness in all changes of 
fortune, a highly cultivated mind, im- 

roved by the best works of Germany, 

rance, England, and Italy. In her died 
the last branch of the honse of Branden- 
burg-Ansbach-Baireuth. Properly speak- 
ing, the Margrave Alexander, who died 
near London, was the last of this line, for 
her late Serene Highness was only related 
to it by marriage. 





THE DRAMA. 


Drury Lane.—The ificence of 
Space has often been dwelt upon by philo- 
sophical writers, and their arguments seem 
to have had a r effect upon the 
brains (if any) of the Drury Lane Manage- 





ment. Converts to their doctrines, this 
learned body has reduced thei to the true 
test of iment, and have the felicity 
of every night contemplating the beauties 
to which philosophers have given the mo- 
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nosyllabie title in italics above. Never 
were the fine proportions and elegant con- 
tour of the Theatre so distinctly percepti- 
ble as they now are. The eye of the archi- 
tectural connoisseur may range from post 
to pilaster, uninterrupted by the interven- 
tion of asingle human head,—for the area 
of Pompeii itself is scarcely more vacant 
than Dues Lane pit. As for the boxes, 
all we shall say is that they are too courte- 
ous to discountenance, by their multitudes, 
the desolateness of their inferior neighbour. 
Another great advan of empty houses 
ought to be noticed. There is nothing to 
deaden (an important point when the ac- 
tors are babies) the sound of the actors 
voices, which reverberate in sweet echoes 
round the hollow arches, fill with melody 
the desert arena below, and float in light 
notes (far more delicious than pound notes 
taken at the door) through the highest gal- 
leries above. There is also a refreshin 
coolness in the atmosphere, free from all 
those noxious vapours which cause a crowd- 
ed Theatre to resemble only an enlarged 
Black Hole of Calcutta. Here, on the 
con » we have every salubrious recom- 
mendation which medical men approve. 
A free circulation of air, instead of that 
villanous compound of gas from lustres, 
and steam from compressed beings, which: 
constitutes an effluvium unquestionably 
impure to breathe and injurious to health. 
Then the weakest invalid runs no risk of 
catching cold on going out, even in the 
rawest night, so happily is the equilibrium 
page without and within. Our only 
fear is that this admirable state of things is 
likely to be destroyed by its own impulse; 
for no doubt such enjoyments must attract 
numbers, and nvunbers will. annihilate all 
the benefits of Space. In the meanwhile 
the managers have all the merit of having 
achieved the spatium magnum, and it is but 
fair to anticipate the conclusion of the line, 
and of their labours, requiemque doloris. 
The only rational objection which can 
be urged to the cultivation of solitude in 
the audience part of Theatres, is, that the 
, sage ignorant of the kindness thus 
ne to them, sink into a sort of apathy 
detrimental to the developement of talent. 
Thus on Monday night, Mr. Kean’s Ham- 
let was poorer than usual, and instead of 
the character being ill acted, it was not 
acted at all. Few parts, in truth, sit with 
so little fitness on the vehement powers of 
Kean. Neither person nor deportment, 
nor voice nor action, are at all suitable, 
and in every scene it is evident that Baja- 
zet cannot be the Prince of Denmark. 
The bursts which in his tyrants have many 
admirers are here misplaced : Hamlet’s 
bursts are unfrequent and of deep passion, 
not ever-recurring and of rage.. His disposi- 
tion is gentle, undecided; and even when 
wrought up to agony, he rather philoso- 
phizes than revenges, and complains rather 
than rails. His very despairings are of a 
sober tone, his sorrows more melancholy 
than vivid, and his purposes more infirm 


than energetic, Every one who has seen 








Mr. Kean will feel that his genius lies en- 
tirely the paprrite way to what we have 
pictured of the Dane, and that his var 
rous conceptions and execution are often 
worse than thrown away in this character. 
Miss Cubitt was the Ophelia, (as Miss 
Kelly is playing in Dublin) and one of the 
most feeble and tame we ever witnessed. 
It is painful to speak harshly of a well- 
behaved girl, but really that such a part 
should be assigned to an actress of no 
higher attainments, in one of the princi- 
a Theatres of the metropolis, is asto- 
nishing. 

Tuesday, Miss Smithson repeated Letitia 
Hardy without improvement, though we 
believe she had another partner in the mi- 
nuet. ‘ 

The Turret Clock, a new and rather inte- 
resting piece of the melo-dramatic species, 
was produced on Wednesday. The story 
is of the usual kind; lovers opposed by 
fathers, who fancy old men will suit their 
daughters better than young ones ; forests 
with robbers, most ferocious dogs who in- 
tercept the heroine in her flight; clocks 
striking hours as important and fatal as 
St. Sepulchre when it tolls the execution 
morning to Newgate; strong and unjust 
suspicions of murder falling on the inno- 
cent lover; the final unravelling of all 
mysteries, relenting of parents, and mar- 
riages of sweethearts: these are the lite- 
rary ingredients of melo-drama. Then 
there are besides, music to which persons 
not only dance, but fight; where a minim 
is a gash, and a crotchet a broken head ; 
a semi-breve a mortal wound, and a quaver 
a cut-throat. This was eminently exem- 
plified in the present production, where 
the lover and a robber contend almost an 
hour, if not by Shrewsbury, at least by 
the Turret Clock, and stab and slash one 
another bas prettily to some tune. The 
prompter’s book must be a funny docu- 
ment on such an occasion—if indeed the 
whole be not left to the ad libitum genius 
of the performers: — ‘‘ Flourish —enter 
combatants ;—Brillante, out with swords ; 
—Forte, threaten each other ;—Vortissimo, 
plunge and hack ;—Segwe, one runs away ; 
—Obligato, is obliged to face about with 
his instrument; — Graziozo, is pinked 
through the body;—Legato, faints from loss 
of blood; and after a fine pianissimo, flebile, 
movement, during which he whines most 
piteously in mezzo piano, dies either affe- 
tuoso or furioso, as the Composer and the 
Author please to have the finale!” 

Our readers, of course, comprehend, 
that this is not only a general view of 
melo-drama, but a particular description 
of the Turret Clock, the only incident in 
which that we have not noticed, is that the 
lady, after being robbed in the forest, pur- 
chases the habiliments of a male peasant 
and goes to a town, where, by the sortes 
dramatice, being the first stranger that 
arrives at a certain time, she is chosen, like 
Pope Joan, Chief ry eo Before her 
august tribunal her lover is brought ac- 
cused of having murdered her, and for 
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want of a proper acquitting jury is likel 
to be hanged but in the ah happily 
declared not guilty, and consequently, as 
is the fashion of our enlightened times, be- 
comes entitled to rewards and honours. 
Now we have only. to add, that all these 
things are done, said, and played, by Mon- 
travers, the lover, Mr. Penley; Nerina, 
the heroine, Miss Ivers; the father, Mr. 
Gattie; divara, the pantaloon lover, Mr. 
R. Phillips; several pseudo comic parts, 
Alsop, Harlowe, Harley, Oxberry; and 
the music G. Lanza. The dialogue is de- 
plorably common-place, and only the in- 
cidents, which proclaim their Parisian ori- 
gin, serve to rescue it for a few nights 
from the oblivion it merits. 


Covent GarpeEn, has produced no no- 
velty. The musical play of Guy Manner- 
ing, the tragical play of the Point of 
Honour, and the comical play of She 
Stoops to Conquer, with the everlasting 
antomime, vary the amusements. We 
ope speedily to have some change. A 
melo-drama, and the tragedy of Fazio, 
which has been published, are announced. 

Drury Lane also announces ‘‘ a grand 
tragic play in three acts,” founded on and 
called The Bride of Abydos. Mr. Dimond 
is the contriver,.and Lord Byron’s poem 
the material. 


Orarorio.—The Oratorios commenced 
last night at Drury Lane under the able 
direction of Sir George Smart. For rea- 
sons formerly assigned, our readers are 
aware that we cannot review the perform. 
ances of Friday night in the ensuing Num- 
ber of the Literary Gazette; but from the 
vocal talents engaged—Braham, Bellamy, 
Terrail, Mrs. Salmon, Miss Corri, Miss 
Goodall, &c. as well as the instrumental 
performers, including Lindley, and the 
selection of pieces, we may say that we 
have here the fairest augury of excellence. 





FOREIGN DRAMA. 





THEATRE DU VAUDEVILLE. 

First representation of the Calendrier 
vivant; or, Une Annie en une Heure. 

The poor year 1817 has at length ex- 
pired. She made some noise in the world 
during her life-time. The affair of Rhodez 
would in itself be suflicient to ensure for 
her the recollection of posterity ; but we 
proceed to inform our readers how she em- 
ployed herself a few hours previous to her 
death at the Theatre du Vaudeville. 

When verging towards the close of her 
career, Madume Diax-Huit-Cent-Dia-Sept 
determined to award a crown of immor- 
tality to that month out of the twelve 
which had most contributed to her glory. 
Zephyrus and Aquilo are the lady’s mes- 
sengers, who direct the competitors to set 
forth their claims. M. Thermometre is 
appointed to introduce them in due order, 
according to the length of their services. 

January appears first. He reminds us 
that he was principally engaged in opening 


the Theatre Mont-Thabor, and that he was 
the first te bring Munito into favour. We 
must not forget to mention that ing | is 
attended by a kind of lackey, whose duty 
consists in carrying kind inquiries and in- 
vitations to and from a number of faithful 
friends, who mutually detest each other. 

February enters and mentions his mask- 
ed balls, and the fracas created by his com- 
pact editions of Voltaire and Rousseau, 
which were succeeded by brochures of va- 
rious descriptions. It must be confessed 
that, among the latter, several of a very 
exceptionable nature made their appear- 
ance; but then, as the song says, it was 
la faute de Rousseau, or la faute de Voltaire. 

March is likewise entitled to notice. He 
refers to a certain theatrical disturbance, 
the denouement of which promised to be 
more tragical than that of Germanicus. 

April asserts only one claim to favour ; 
namely, the opening of the Salon in 1817. 

May founds his rights on the abundance 
of roses he produced. Had certain authors 
a la rose been appointed to award the prize, 
his triumph would have been certain. 

June next arrives, accompanied by a 
witness of his success, M. Lithographe, a 
German caricaturist. 

July reminds us of his hero and heroine, 
M.Croisé-Calicot and Mademoiselle Perkale, 
who made so conspicuous a figure in the 
Combat des Montagnes, 

August prides himself in merit of a more 
solid kind. He has chosen as his attend- 
ant M. Froment, a rich agriculturist. 

As to the productions of September, the 
were confined to a few pamphlets, whic 
M. Thermometre conceived to be equiva- 
lent to Zero. 

October boasts of his Danaides, which 
drew such crowds to the Opera-Comique, not 
as the managers might say, thanks to Hea- 
ven—but thanks to the Jnfernal Regions. 

November, who is more unassuming than 
the rest, mentions, as the only circumstance 
in his favour, the opening of the Athenée. 

Finally, December appears surrounded 
with Almanacks and presents of various 
kinds. The very sight of his douceurs is 
calculated to seduce the female judge ;_ but 
Madame Dix-Huit-Cent-Dix-Sept has not 
yet become childish with old age. She 
awards the crown of immortality to 4pril, 
who, during his course, gave birth to so 
many chefs-d’wuvre of art, by the opening 
of the Salon. 





DIGEST OF POLITICS AND 
NEWS. 

On Tuesday, Parliament assembled for 
the dispatch of business, and the Speech 
from the Throne was delivered by Com- 
missioners. As a political document, 
its texture is unusually slight. It al- 
luded to the continued indisposition of 
vur aged King, and to the heavy dispen- 
sation of Providence in bereaving the 
Prince Regent of his only Child, and the 








nation of its proudest hope. In conse- 
quence of this afflicting event, the a 

tion of measures connected with t 
Succession and future prospects of the 
country are glanced at. We are grati- 
fied with a statement, that the most 
amicable relations continue to be cul- 
tivated with foreign Powers, and that 
nothing exists to threaten the tran- 
quillity of the world. Improvement in 
almost every branch of our domestic 
industry, the high state of public credit, 
and the stability and extent of our na- 
tional resources, are recorded ; and the 
duration of the restored quiet of the 
realm, anticipated as the fruit of re- 
turning prosperity. The House of 
Commons is requested to continue its 
attention to the public income and ex- 
penditure (on the balance of which, in- 
deed, every thing depends), and is as- 
sured, that the revenue has been in a 
state of progressive improvement. 

The honourable treaties with Spain 
and Portugal, for the abolition of the 
Slave Trade, are submitted to Parlia- 
ment; and the Speech concludes with 
an earnest recommendation to the Legis- 
lature to direct its attention to the de- 
ficiency which has so long existed in 
the number of places of public worship 
belonging to the Established Church. 

The customary Addresses were moved 
in both Houses upon this occasion: in 
the Lords, by Lords Aylesford and Sel- 
sea, and in the Commons, by Messrs. 
Wodehouse and W. Quin. Short and 
unimportant discussions ensued, chiefly 
turning on the topic of the Habeas 
Corpus Suspension Act, which Act, we 
rejoice to say, was abrogated by a 
ministerial proceeding on the following 
day in the upper House, and on Thursday 
by the representatives of the people. 
Jealous of our liberties, the most pre- 
cious of all blessings, it is a lamentable 
state of things to exist in Britain, 
when we hardly know which evil to 
chuse—the danger of rebellion on the 
one hand, or the abridgment of our 
dearest rights on the other. We hail 
the hour which restores every English- 
man to the protection of the laws ! 

Addresses of condolence to- Her 
Majesty and Prince Leopold have been 
voted: the former met with some, but 
very partial, dissent. 

The Projét of the Law for regulating 
the French Press, has been rejected in 
the House of Peers. 

The young Infanta of Spain died on 
the 9th. 

Amelia Island has surrendered to the 
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force of the United States: the insur- 
gent leadley Awry and his partisans 
prisomers: 

Cayenne and French Guyana have 
been taken possession of by their eld 
masters the French. 





LYPERARY INTELLIGENCE. 





Mr. Sarnes, Wihdse exellent work on tel 


Navtat Occurrences in the Yaté war between 
Great Britain and the United States, was 
reviewed at page 323, Ist vel. 
Gazette, has announced, as a companion. to 
publication, a full account of the 
itary urvences during the samme 
period, 


erie displayed im the preceding, ‘we 
anti ¢ iy tHe present a highly usefal 
and mefitorions production. 

test, and the writer merits great praise 
whe, like Mr. Jathes, restorés them to 


their real shape, and sustains his state- 
ments by authentic references. 


Extract of a Letter from Rome. 
The Princess of Cunino, wife of Lucien 


Bonaparte, who is celebrated for her wit d 


and poetie talent, is ow the se of pub- 
Tis & patriotic poem which she coim- 
a ~ e' period of her exile and 
captivity. circumstance would in itself 
constitute @ 
but these who have read the manuscript 
declare that it stands in need of none. 


The prize subject for 1St8, by the Aca- 
denty of Sciences, &c. at Rouen, stems 
to" one — might be sie by advantuge- 
ously copied as am example by our Uni- 
vorasios and several other learned bodies 
to this extent, ‘for the best history of the 


and library iy such place: # Fst 
OF the Sretgal ters and 


ries, With 
an avcount of most curious editions 
which Have issued from the press of the 
former, or been in the possession of the 


latter.” 


According to the Bibliographic de ln 
France, there have been published within 
the 1837, im that country, four thou- 
sand two hundred and thirty-seven Works ; 
1179 En $3 and 470 pieces of Masic. 

three weeks of the present year 
prodaced 280 Pablications, 63 En- 
gravings, and 26 new Tuncs. 





—? 





VARIETIES. 


Ss Monster.—Letters from Marseilles 
state, that a sea monster, of énurmous di- 
mehsions, has heen seen on the coast of 

salabria. Some nep perceiving a fire 
in the sea, and thinking that it was a eoast- 
ing vessel, which was in need of assistance, 
approached monster, whose motions 
caused a phosphoric light, which was what 
they hud mistaken for a fire. Fhey soon 


6m the skill, research, andl itn- | 


powerfat claim to indulgence, | C 





@ @ thick smoke, Nae oie 

ing mugient. sound, | the agita- 

a iit a oe that the boats 
were obli te return ipitately to 
the shere. According to fan account, the 
mouster raised paar Loner pen_cing ious height, 
then replunged into the waves; so that, 

} the night was very calm, they were 
covered. with the spray. One would be 
almost inclined to think, that the great sea 
serpent, whith was seen some time ago on 
the American coast, had crossed the At- 


F 


Awrreve Rrve.—Fhe Roman Gazette 
relates, om the authority of letters from 
Greece, that a in th i 


countryman, a, 
bourhood of Corinth, lately struck with his | 


Stideus hove On this agate the naked eye could diseover 


facts beet more distorted than in this €on-| ivnemed eraveller purciowed the tame, aad I 


but some very small strokes. A 
the aid of a microscope discovered a most 
admirable work of art. On the upper side 
of the stone he found a group of gods, dis- 
tinguishable by their attributes; awd on 
the lower side, Achilles ing the dead 
body of Hector behind kis chariot. This 

iseovery affords a fresh proof of the great 
superiority of the ancients to the soderhs 


iw works of this kind. 
Anecpore or Crrrtran [V. Kine oF 
PDrxaranx.—Christoplier Rosetikranz, in 


, dem d from the widow of 
Christian Twat « debt of 5000 dollars. She 
was certain that she owed him nothing. 
But bre a bond signed by herself 
and her deceased husband ; she declared 
the bond to be forged. The affair was 
brought before a court of justice. The 
widew was condemned to pay the denrand. 
Tv her distress she ied to King Chris- 
tian FV.-and said that neither she nor her 
fresband had signed the prétended bond. 
His Majesty promised to take her affair 
into consideration. He sént for Roseti- 
kratiz, questioned Him closely, begged, ex- 


horted, bat al? t6 no purpose. e cré- 
ditor ‘alédt to his written bond. The 
king asked for the bond, séat Rosenkranz 


away, and proinised that he would very 
soon rétarn it to him. ‘Phe king remained 
done, to exuinine this important , and 
discovered, after niueh trouble, that thé 

et-marmnfacturer, whosé mark was on 
the bond, had began his manufeetory many 
years after its date. The inquiries made 
confirmed this fact. Thé proof against Ro- 
senkrané was irrefragable. The king said 
nothing about it: sent for Rosenkranz 
some days after, and exhorted him in the 
most affecting manner, to have pity on the 
poor widow, because otherwise the justice 
of Heaven would certainly panish him for 
such wickéditess. He unblashingly insisted 
on his demand, and even presu to affect 
to be offended. The king’s mildness went 
so far, that he still gave him several days 


consideration. But all to no P Se. 
was arrested, and ptnished wit the 
rigour of the laws. 





THE LIFERARY GAZETTE, AND 


| 





disdained the usual 
his sermon: placed. in 
te refer to in case of need. A violent 
‘thunder-sterm arising just as he was in the 
middle of his discourse, and a tremendous 
clap caused him to lose the thread of his 

ment, with great composure and dig- 
nity he shut the Bible, ping with i 
phasis, “* When God speuks, man must hold 


ip 
‘on 
‘mighty pillar of the‘church. 





Presence or Minp.—As 
the well known Dr. Barth préached for the 
fitst time im his native city of Leipzig, he 


ANECDOTE. 


récaution of having 
e Bible before him, 


is peace:” he them came down from the 
it, and the whole congregation looked 
im with admiration and wonder, as a 





noon cloudy, with 
with a few flashes of lightni 


afternoon very 
Evening heavily cloudy.—Rain fallen, 05 of an 
inch. 


—— 
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January 22—Thursday. : 


Thermometer froni 27 to 47. 
Baroinetér from 30, 18 to 29, 71, 
Wind S. by W. atid S. by E. 3.—Geiierally 


cloudy, with some heavy rain about 9 at night. 
Friday, 23—Thermometer from 32 to 42: 


‘ Barometer from 29, 88 to 29, 76. 
Wind S. W. I.—Morning and-noon clear: after- 

some rain: evening clear, 

in the S. E. from 


en, 95 ef an inch. 


A past 5 to 6.—Rain 
rday, 24—Thermometér from 31 to 44. 


Barometer from 29, 79 to 29, 65. 
Wind S. 8. W. and N.W.3—Morniag and 


noon cloudy : afternoon and evening cléar. Wind 
very variable between four and five in the after- 
neon. 

Sunday, 25—Thermometer from 30 to 43. 


Barometer from 30,, 2 to 30, 18. 
Wind N. W. and W. by S. $.—Morning clear ; 


afternoon cloudy: a little rain or mist in the 


evening. 
Monday, 26—Thermometer from 31 to 52. 


Barometer from 30, 04 to 29, 86. 
Wind S. W. 2.—Generally eloudy. Mild for 


the season.—Raim fallen; 175 of an inch: 
Tuesday, 27—Thermometer from 32 to 44. 


Baroineter from 30, I1 to 29, 90. 
Wind S. W. and S. 2.—Morning, noon, and 
fine, with nruch light cirrus. 


Note. Mr. Howard marks the 
Cirrus Cloud fhtis.... \ 
Cumulus .........-. 
| ESR eee -s 
Cirro Cumulus ....... yo 
Cirro Stratus ......... \— 
Cnmiulo Stratus. ...... oo 
Nimbtis.........6.... yo 


Seé also Forster on Clonds. 


Wednesday, 28—Fhermometer from 33 to 42. 


Barometer from 29, 72 to 29, 78. 
Wind S, W.and W. by S, 1.—Morning cloudy; 


the rest of the day generally clear, with a passing 
shower of hail in ee afternoon. ‘ 


Quickset: Some buds much swelled, almost to 


bursting. Snow-dfops in some gardens in flower; 
but the attention “of young observers onglit not 
to be called to wirden flowers ! 


I stitite 5f. 37.32N. 
Longitude 3.51 W. 
Ediionton, Middlesex. JOHN ADAMS. 


Errata in No. 53. 
pi 54, 24 col. for Vixts read Vixrv. 
ps 57, 2c cok. for read Bous- 
trophedon 
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